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Plan-iterial . . . 


Suburbs in the Sixties 


The decade between 1950 and 1960 placed two-thirds of the Nation’s urban 
growth in the suburbs. The 1960 population figures reported by the Census 
Bureau usually show losses in central cities and gains in surrounding areas. 
Where there are exceptions to this general trend—Los Angeles, Houston, Dallas, 
Atlanta—the statistics indicate that either the city’s jurisdiction covers unusual 
amounts of vacant area or that the city’s boundaries have been pushed out to 
annex suburbs. Only in smaller cities does growth in central areas equal or 
exceed the expansion outside. 





Disillusionment 

Mostly, development of suburban areas has been tied to conditions within 
central cities. Almost everywhere the surge to the suburbs has been a flight 
away from congestion and confusion. The automobile freed the families who 
made the transfer. In the outlying areas these migrants hoped to find an 
atmosphere for relaxed living. But, whatever were the motives that induced 
their move, it is no secret now that many families who joined the trek to the 
suburbs are now disillusioned. They find rising taxes and a modicum of munici- 
pal services. These faults are intensified by a lengthened journey to work over 
congested highways. Poor transportation, crowded schools, few recreation 
facilities, and lack of open space—are some of the factors which are bringing 
about their dissatisfaction. Suburban living and its problems become, accord- 
ingly, one of the big urban challenges of the Sixties. 


No Choice in Housing 

Availability of new land for development is a prime factor in creating 
suburbs. Accessibility of the area is another. Though differences in accessibility 
as between one place and another may be minutes in travel time, not much 
variety in housing development is offered to migrants who may want to find 
something other than a single-family house. Factors other than freedom of 
choice have fixed the single-family detached house as the universal pattern of 
Suburbia. This limitation is a disappointment with the usual suburban com- 
munity environment. 

Similar Suburban and City Problems 

The Golden Age of the suburb has passed. Taxes in the suburbs now often 
surpass taxes within the city. As community services and facilities are 
demanded, taxes in the suburbs will increase. As suburban newness wears off 
replacements will cost more. Suburban problems will become similar to city 
problems. As ULI’s President Barnard pointed out in his remarks recently to 
the Construction Industry Conference: “Suburban communities are beginning 
to realize that their problems create a mutuality of interest which will force a 
consideration of the ways in which the city and the suburbs can help each 
other. To annex or consolidate is not likely, but the seriousness of community 
problems contrasted with just city problems will force working agreements which 
will involve planning, utilities, municipal services and, I hope, transportation.” 


Both Must Tackle Solutions 

For the suburbs, vast improvements in planning, zoning, and preservation of 
open space—among other things such as greater variety in housing types—are 
needed to create the environment which the suburbanites are seeking. Slum 
clearance, better transportation, and resuscitation of downtown areas are no less 
imperative to preserve a healthy condition for the central city. To date, there 
has been a tendency for the suburbs and the central cities to be antagonistic, as 
if each had separate interests and independent problems. If disaster for both 
parts of the city is to be avoided, there will need to be increasing emphasis on 
orderly growth for entire metropolitan areas through the execution of compre- 
hensive solutions that can be carried into effect to give us better living through- 
out our rapidly developing urban areas. This demands the urgent and genuine 

attention of all people in both the suburbs and the central cities together. 

J.R. McK. 
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ROBERT H. ARMSTRONG 
see nome SSA mein te 


We regret to inform our readers that 
Roktert H. Armstrong of New York City 
passed away on Monday, January 30. 
Mr. Armstrong was a member of the 
Executive Group of the Institute’s Com- 
munity Builders’ Council and was a 
nationally-known market analyst, ap- 
praiser and authority on branch bank 
location. His writings on these subjects 
which have appeared in Urban Land 
Bulletins over the years have become 
standard reference texts in their re- 
spective fields. 

At the time of his death Mr. Arm- 
strong headed the firm of Armstrong 
Associates, economic and market con- 
sultants in the fields of retailing and 
banking. For many years he was a 
member of the Editorial Board of the 
Appraisal Journal. His fresh and au- 
thoritative approach to the problems of 
urban growth has contributed much to 
the field of land economics over the 
past quarter century. 
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Editor’s Note 


Whenever plans and projects are discussed we are 
inclined to look at the big schemes first. We are apt to 
slight modest developments. So it is with shopping 
centers. We spotlight the large regional centers mostly 
and leave the small neighborhood centers in a shadowy 
background. 

True, the large regional centers with the complexities 
in their planning, layout and operations warrant all the 
attention which is given to their development details. But 
it is the neighborhood center which provides the greatest 
number of opportunities—for every one regional center 
there may be four neighborhood ones. Even though prin- 
ciples for shopping center planning and operation are 
similar for large, medium and small varieties, their adapta- 
tion changes widely when applied to each of the three 
sizes. Most of the time we just assume that standard 
procedures for a big center can be pared to fit the little 
one. Appreciating the fact that the small shopping center 
also has planning problems and operational difficulties, the 
Community Builders’ Council, at its meeting in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, last fall, devoted a complete session 
to the neighborhood center. Here, presented in sym- 
posium form, are four articles about the small shopping 
center based on that discussion. 

Roy P. Drachman of Tucson, realtor and shopping center 


case histories of neighborhood shopping centers are related: 
Ruskin Heights in Kansas City, Missouri; Lincoln Center 
and Village Oaks in Stockton, California; North Broadway 
Shops in Boulder, Colorado; and The Market Center in 
Pasadena, Texas. 

Arthur M. King, executive vice-president, Charles F. 
Curry Real Estate Co., Kansas City, Missouri, in his 
remarks about Ruskin Heights makes it clear that even 
neighborhood centers require a sound market analysis as 
part of the developer’s arithmetic before he begins con- 
struction. 

Greenlaw Grupe of Sims and Grupe, Stockton, is a 
shopping center developer and owner who offers two case 
histories to show frankly that the business of shopping 
center development is hardened with hazards that are often 
avoided by a little bit of luck. 

Paul D. Ambrose of Ambrose Williams & Co., Denver, is 
a specialist experienced in shopping center management. 
He speaks of what can be done with well located real 
estate as an investment and how a broker can serve his 
client in a professional and profitable manner. 

Carl Detering of Houston brings to us his perception of 
what is a new departure in the planning and development 
of small shopping centers. Based on his knowledge of 
buildings and their materials, he offers an insight into what 


developer, acted as moderator for the panel session. Five 


may well be a prototype for design of small centers. 


I. ECONOMICS FOR SMALL SHOPPING CENTERS 


By Arthur M. King, Executive Vice-President 
Charles F. Curry Real Estate Co., Kansas City, Missouri 


I am going to discuss the Ruskin 
Heights Shopping Center, a neighbor- 
hood center located some fourteen miles 
southeast of downtown Kansas City, 
Missouri. The owners and developers 
of the Center acquired 32 acres of land 
for the site plus a larger, adjoining 
tract for the development of single- 
family housing. 

A contract was made which provided 
for our company to make the economic 
survey and to consult with the archi- 
tect on the size and location of the 
stores. This service was to be com- 
pensated for at an hourly rate with an 
established maximum. We were to 
negotiate the leases and manage the 
Center. The fees for these services 
were the established percentages. We 
have used this form of agreement on 
several occasions and found it quite 
satisfactory for both parties. 

The location of the Center on the 
32-acre tract was determined by a study 
of the traffic on the three streets which 
border the property—the location of the 
first houses to be constructed—and the 
topography of the tract. These factors 
caused the Center to be located on the 
higher land at the north end of the 
tract, about 350 feet south of 111th 
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Street, with the stores facing Blue 
Ridge Road. 


The Economic Survey 


We are going briefly into the survey 
of the trade area, as we believe that 
the first, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, consideration is—does the area 
have sufficient retail business to war- 
rant development of a center? The 
economic survey should develop the 
answer to this question, as well as the 
number and the size of the stores. 

This area was not in the city limits 
of Kansas City, Missouri at the time 
the 1950 census was taken. This fact 
deprived us of the valuable information 
on income and location of families in 
small census tract areas. The problein 
of determining the number of people 
living in the trade area was further 
complicated by the fact that the area 
was being served by several water 
districts, gas service districts, and two 
electric companies. However, we were 
able to develop reasonably accurate in- 
formation on the location of homes and 
the number of people in the trade area 
by using voting lists from the precincts. 

The volume of traffic on each road 
was determined and placed on the sur- 


vey map. The entire southeastern part 
of the city was studied to determine 
population, income per family, com- 
petition, and any natural barriers 
which might have an effect on shop- 
ping habits of the people. Travel time 
and distance studies were also made. 

This information, when correlated, 
indicated there were approximately 
5,000 families in the trade area. This 
figure, when properly discounted for 
time, distance and competition, left us 
with 2,400 families as our customers for 
the Center. 


The Center 


The Center was built and leased to 15 
tenants. The supermarket of 10,800 
square feet was leased to A & P. Ben 
Franklin leased 6,000 square feet for a 
variety store, and an independent drug 
store leased 7,000 square feet. The 
remainder of the space added to these 
made the total building area 41,000 
square feet. 

All tenants were required by lease 
to belong to the merchants association. 
We prepared the by-laws for the Asso- 
ciation. The owners sponsored two 
organization dinners six months before 
the opening to permit the tenants to 
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Tenant 


Supermarket 
Hardware Co. 
Record Shop 
Variety Store 
Ladies’ Ready-to- 
Wear 
Shoe Store 
Childrens’ Wear 
Draperies 
Beauty Parlor 
Bakery 


Toys 
Jewelry 
Drugs 

Dry Cleaners 
Office 
Fabrics 
Laundry 


. Dentist 
. Library 


Post Office 


Ice Vending Machine 


Trampoline Center 
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Store Size 


120 x 120 
50 x 75 
30 x 75 


50 x 120 


20 x 90 
20 x 90 
21x 90 
16 x 68 
17 x 68 
16 x 68 
14.6 x 68 
19 x 68 
17 x 68 
70 x 100 
32 x 52 
1212 x 52 
15% x 26 


(15% x 26) 
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become acquainted, adopt the by-laws, 
and approve the program and promo- 
tion budget for the opening celebration. 
The tenants moved in and opened 
their stores for business in late Novem- 
ber and early December, 1954. The 
opening was a success, with the stores 
reaching their estimated sales. 


Its History 

As the result of inquiries for space 
and our experience in leasing in 
another center, in the spring of 1955 a 
building was started 100 feet north of 
the drug store for professional offices. 
This building, which contained 5,636 
square feet, was completed in Novem- 
ber 1955. The only professional man to 
lease space was a dentist. The remain- 
ing space we had leased by December 
to a men’s wear store, library, insur- 
ance office, dance studio, and an appli- 
ance store. 

During the fall of 1955 and the spring 
of 1956, we were negotiating with sev- 
eral companies for a 20,000-square foot 
junior department store. We finally 
found one that was satisfied there was 
sufficient business to justify the store— 
when an announcement was made of 
the purchase of a tract of land 1.3 miles 
west of the Center for construction of 
a 254,200-square foot shopping center, 
with parking for 3,525 cars. This con- 
cluded our negotiations for a junior 
department store! 

The number of families in the trade 
area had increased by about 2,000 in 
the 18 months that had passed. 


Competition 
The new center was started in the 
spring of 1957. Early in the evening of 
May 20, a tornado struck the Ruskin 
Heights Shopping Center. Three per- 
sons were killed, many injured, and the 


buildings demolished. The nearby 
center under construction was not 
damaged. 


What to do? It was perfectly obvious 
that entirely too much retail space was 
being constructed. We could not re- 
build and open before our competition. 
There were two factors in favor of re- 
building: First, our Center was across 
the street from the largest part of the 
population in the trade area. Second, 
our merchants had developed a fine 
community spirit, which had been fused 
by the disaster into a strong bond with 
the people living in the area. 

The decision was to rebuild the 
Center. 

The Rebuilt Center 


In November and December 1957, the 
doors were again opened for business. 
The A & P’s space had been increased 
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to 14,400 square feet, making the Center 
now 51,138 square feet in store area. 

It has been rough. The men’s cloth- 
ing store has failed and the shoe store 
has had many problems; but the A & P 
and Crown Drug Company (which re- 
placed the independent) and all service 
shops have prospered. 

Two years ago, we leased 4,480 square 
feet to the U. S. Post Office. Now the 
Center has 55,610 square feet of space, 
all under lease. The land to the south, 
which was to provide for expansion, is 
now planned for apartments to help 
increase the population in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

The Center has made money for the 
owners. It has always been for sale. 
The current price is $850,000, and we 
have a buyer who, after looking over 
the statements, believes that the return 
justifies an offer very close to this 
figure. 

What To Do Now 

Knowing that, what do we do now? 
What would we do if we could do it 
over again? First, move the Center to 
the south end of the tract, so that 
the tornado would have missed the 
buildings. 

Second, not build the medical build- 
ing again. Third, when we build addi- 
tional space, we would locate the ten- 
ant next to the supermarket to benefit 
from its traffic. Fourth, we would 
probably design an L-shaped center 
instead of a strip. Fifth, eliminate 
some exclusives, such as paint to the 
hardware store, which kept us from 
leasing to a paint store. (We doubt 
very seriously if any center has had 
any more problems than the subject 
property,) Sixth, work harder to se- 
cure percentage leases from children’s 
wear and toy shops. 


The Importance of an Economic Survey 


I do not know whether or not an 
economic survey was made for the 
neighboring center, but I am sure you 
will agree that it would have helped 
save many people a lot of money. They 
built in the same trade area a neigh- 
boring center consisting of 52,000 square 
feet of variety store space, a 26,500 
square foot so-called drug store, a 
43,200 square foot junior department 
store, a 48,000 square foot area for food 
space, and another chain built nearly 
17,500 square feet nearby for a super- 
market. There were also five other 
stores and two men’s clothing stores. 

Today’s volume of the 24,000 square 
foot and 17,500 square foot super- 
markets is about $8,000 to $10,000 per 
week per store. Several stores have 
closed. Richman Brothers, one of the 


clothing stores, have closed their 4,500 
square foot store. 


If an economic survey had been 
made, then the owners should have 
used the information developed on 


page 21 of Part One of Technical Bul- 
letin #30 of the Urban Land Institute 
to help them understand and evaluate 
the survey. I should like to quote from 
Technical Bulletin #30 as follows: “The 
analysis of the market for the center is 
the first step toward putting together 
the basic elements in the ultimate 
development. The final outcome stems 
from the care taken with preliminary 
explorations. 

“Once, shrewd guesses, keen hunches, 
and a fair amount of entrepreneurial 
know-how could be taken as good 
enough as a basis for building a shop- 
ping center. Not so any longer. With 
stronger competition in the field plus 
complications of high construction 
costs, tightened financing, and well de- 
fined site requirements, the develop- 
ment of a shopping center now is a 
technical operation. It takes the com- 
bined services of a team of experts— 
including the market analyst, site 
planner-architect, Realtor, developer. 
The ‘do-it-yourself era in shopping 
center development is gone.” 

We have heard much about the need 
for the services of this team of experts; 
but not much has been said about what 
the developer should do as his part of 
the team. No matter what the size of 
the center, I believe that today he had 
better lead, manage, and guide the 
team, or he can be in trouble. There 
are centers that are not satisfactory 
today because the leasing agent did not 
understand shopping center lease re- 
quirements. There are centers that are 
not producing a satisfactory return be- 
cause of high construction costs or high 
maintenance costs caused by the inex- 
perience in this field of either the 
architect or the builder. 


Advice to Developers 


Not all “experts” turn out to be 
experts, and the developer had better 
have something besides the desire and 
the equity money. You can add to the 
strong competition and high construc- 
tion costs, cited in 1957 when Bulletin 
#30 was published, high taxes, high 
interest rates, and increased operating 
costs. If this year’s retarded house 
construction program should continue, 
you cannot be certain that there will 


‘be an increase in population to bail you 


out of a mistake. You, as the team 
leader, need to question, investigate 
and check every factor. You need to 
have developed a conservative operat- 
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ing statement for the center, and I 
emphasize conservatism. Properly dis- 
count percentage income, and be sure 
cost estimates are high enough. 

My concern is not for those who 
wish to build a Taj Mahal. I am trying 
to alert those who expect to build a 
shopping center and have a fair return 
on their investment. If pride of own- 
ership is the consideration, then I can 
understand some of the centers that 
are being built. Some people do not 
seem to understand that the principal 


function of the buildings is to house 
merchandise that is to be sold. There 
are areas in cities, and cities, in which 
you can reduce sales volume of the 
stores by building expensive buildings. 
There are other locations where the 
volume of sales from expensive build- 
ings will increase sufficiently to pay for 
the additional cost. You must be sure 
the increase in cost will increase sales 
sufficiently to give you the income to 
cover the additional expense. 


It is hoped that the novelty of this 
departure from the usual carefully 
polished prose, which is a trademark of 
this organization, will produce suffi- 
cient impact upon those who have not 
heretofore been properly concerned 
with the economic aspect of shopping 
center development to cause them to 
refrain from producing without first 
having a careful analysis of the eco- 
nomic facts about the area and a con- 
servative statement of the income and 
expenses prepared by their accountant. 


II. HOW A NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER GREW INTO A 


I am going to discuss the matter of 
small shopping centers from the view- 
point of a small-town country boy. 
Hunter Moss stated that the Ft. Lauder- 
dale area grew from 80,000 to 329,000 
people during the past ten years. Our 
area has grown by about 27,000 during 
the same ten years—about one-tenth 
as much. Another comparison; Sacra- 
mento, California is just 50 miles north 
of our town. Last year 14,000 new 
homes were built in Sacramento. That 
is twice as many homes in one year 
as we built in the past ten. 

The entire metropolitan area of our 
town is 140,000 population, an increase 
over the past ten years of 27,000. My 
knowledge and experience comes from 
a 140,000 population town, including all 
suburbs for five miles around, which 
has grown at the rate of about 700 
houses per year. What happens and 
works in a town of our type may not 
work in other areas, particularly fast- 
growing areas. 

I am going to tell how’ a shopping 
center, started nine years ago as a 
22,000 square foot neighborhood center, 
has grown over the years into a 150,000 
square foot community center; then 
about a baby shopping center that, in 
my opinion, is a good investment. 


The Center That Grew 


This shopping center has turned out 
to be a success, but only because at its 
inception sufficient ground was set aside 
for expansion. An overall master plan 
was designed so that additions could 
be made in a logical manner from 
time to time, and we had lots of good 
luck. Our location was at the hub of 
the area where we knew most of the 
new homes in our town would be built. 
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COMMUNITY CENTER 


By Greenlaw Grupe, Partner 
Sims & Grupe, Stockton, California 


It was at the intersection of what we 
knew would be two pretty important 


streets. The site contained twelve acres 
and was rather square in shape. The 
overall master plan finally decided 


upon was a “U” shaped arrangement 
with parking on all sides except one. 
This was done partly because this type 
of layout could easily be added to. The 
first unit was built in 1951 and con- 
sisted of a grocery store, drug store and 
other convenience stores, built near the 
corner of the intersection. 

When the Center was started in 
1951, there were 1,500 homes in the 
area and a small neighborhood center 
had already been built. The growth 
pattern was about 450 houses per year 
for this particular area. After much 
thought and debate it was decided that 
we would start with a neighborhood 
center, add to it from time to time, and 
take the gamble that we could finish 
before someone else put in a commun- 
ity or stronger center. 

Two years later in 1953, the first unit 
was expanded for a doctor, a dentist, 
a dress shop, an appliance store, and a 
laundromat. In 1954 a bank and a 
3,000 square foot store for an “ex” 
Penney man were added. Three years 
later, in 1957 we built several more 
stores, including an 11,000 square foot 
variety store and a new 8,500 square 
foot store. In the spring of 1960 we 
added more stores, including a post 
office and community hall. Just after 
this we started what we thought would 
be the finish of our community shop- 
ping center project. 

The new unit would increase our 
“ex” Penney man to an 18,000 square 
foot store and would contain a new, 
large drug store of 8,000 square feet. 
A new stand-free bank of 8,000 square 


feet plus several other smaller stores 


were also to be added. These addi- 
tions to our existing supermarket, 
variety store, post office and some 


thirty other stores, would finish the 
job—or so we thought. 


However, on July 8, the grocery 
store burned all the way to the 
ground. So today, we are rebuilding 


the market. With the exception of the 
hole (where the supermarket should be) 
we have a pretty well rounded com- 
munity center, nearly completed ten 
years after it was started. 

During this ten-year period, the trade 
area has kept increasing at about the 
same 450 houses per year, and we now 
have about 25,000 people in the area. 
We also have five neighborhood cen- 
ters but, fortunately so far nothing that 
is larger. 


Why It Has Worked 


In this case, expanding a shopping 
center has worked—from a_ 22,000 
square foot center in 1950 to a 150,000 
square foot center in 1960. It was 
mighty risky and expensive, too. In 
the first place, suppose a strong com- 
petitive center had been built when 
we were ‘in the “in between stage”— 
too big to be a neighborhood center 
and too small to be a community center. 
I am afraid that would have meant 
pretty tough sledding for us. Building 
piecemeal is much more expensive than 
building a whole center at one time. 
Then too, enlarging a tenant’s store or 
moving a tenant to a new location is 
expensive, both for the tenant and for 
the landlord, as well as time-consum- 
ing. Furthermore, growing up with 
small individual tenants is a headache. 

However, it has not all been on the 
bad side of the ledger. In the first 
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place, our luck did hold, and we will 
have a strong community center before 
any strong competitor moves in. In 
fact, although there have been many 
proposals, no other center as large as 
ours has yet been started. 

Working with small tenants has its 
advantages. As a rule, you, as land- 
lord, are as smart as the tenant, and 
you have as much money as he has, 
and you use your lease form. Small 
tenants do not insist on expensive 
buildings, so costs of construction are 
held down. Small tenants can afford 
to pay percentage rents up to twice as 
much as the “Bigs” and they are will- 
ing to pay. 

Although moving and _ expanding 
tenants is expensive, much of this was 
done when building costs were less 
than they are today. Since we started 
paying on the mortgage nearly nine 
years ago, we have already reduced it 
considerably. Our money was mostly 
provided at five per cent compared to 
today’s six per cent and more. 

Last, but by no means least, our ten- 
ants are in; they are seasoned; they are 
making money and are happy and suc- 
cessful. When tenants are successful 
and are able and willing to pay reason- 
able rents, I guess the shopping center 
is successful too. 


Village Oaks Center 

Going on to the Village Oaks Center, 
you have all heard the old slogan, 
“Think big.” Well, reverse yourselves 
now, if you can, and “Think small” 
because this is really a baby center. 
The whole center, grocery store plus 
five other stores, contains only 14,500 
square feet. 


This little center is located on one 
and two-thirds acres of ground and has 
only 98 parking stalls. Since it is a 
small center, it naturally has a smaller 
assortment of goods, so it has to have 
other advantages to make it a success- 
ful center, and here they are: 

First, location. This center is located 
in the center of about 750 homes. The 
people living in these homes can, if 
they wish, easily walk to the center. 

Second, convenient parking. If the 
folks do not want to walk, the drive 
is short and the parking most conven- 
ient. Except during the busy grocery 
hours, customers can usually find curb 
parking in front of the store to which 
they wish to go. The farthest parking 
stall from the door of the grocery store 
is less than 150 feet away. 

Third, covered walkways. In our 
country it gets quite warm in the 
summer, and people do not like to walk 
in the sun. In the winter too, they 
like protection from the rain. The 
covered walkways, just a few steps 
from the parking stalls, are quite 
popular. 

Fourth, close store grouping. No 
long walks here. An entrance to the 
variety store is just across the con- 
course from the grocery check-outs. 
The farthest store from the grocer is 
the cleaner, less than 100 feet away. 

Fifth, informal atmosphere. Being a 
small neighborhood center, folks come 
in informal attire. The same lady who 
will come here in pedal pushers or 
slacks would insist on changing into 
more dressy attire before going to a 
more pretentious shopping area. 

Sixth, friendly clerks. In a center as 
small as this, the clerks know just 


about every customer and call her by 
name. They know when Johnny has 
had the measles and who is the presi- 
dent of the local PTA. 

Seventh, low cost of construction. 
No pretentious buildings here, no ex- 
pensive malls, no expensive store 
fronts, no underground drainage. The 
entire cost of the center, including 
land, land improvement, buildings and 
all was less than $8.50 per square foot. 

Eighth, strong rent percentages. The 
grocer pays two per cent, the variety 
store pays five per cent, the liquor 
store and the beauty parlor pay ten per 
cent. Since all these stores, except the 
variety, pay excess rent, the stronger 
percentages are important. 

Nine, economical operational cost. 
Making the leases and collecting the 
rents are about it. Since the merchants 
do well, there is little turnover of 
tenants. The center is too small a deal 
to hire a promotional manager. In fact, 
promotions do not amount to much. 
An anniversary celebration and Christ- 
mas decorations are about all. There 
is one exception, of course; it is the 
daily personal touch between the store- 
keepers and their customers. This can 
only be accomplished in a small shop- 
ping center. 

In the little over five years that this 
center has been open, it has paid more 
in rent than its entire cost. The total 
cost, including land and all, was less 
than $122,000. The rents this year will 
be about $27,000, about 23 per cent of 
the total investment. 

In my opinion, this is a successful 
shopping center; and for people who 
can think small enough, it is a good 
kind to own. 


Ill. INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN SMALL CENTERS 


Shopping centers are many things to 
many people. They have become so 
popular in recent years that they seem 
to be understood as being anything 
from a string of stores with one row 
of parking in front to a regional com- 
plex having a million or more square 
feet. We believe many so-called “‘shop- 
ping centers” are named improperly, 
and we have taken steps in some cases 
to change the name to one more appro- 
priate when we know the term “shop- 
ping center” does not apply. 

Nonetheless, the small neighborhood 
center has its place in many com- 
munities. For example, in Boulder, 
Colorado, we developed a small neigh- 
borhood shopping center on a main 
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artery and called it “North Broadway 
Shops.” Although it has been open 
just a couple of months, our response 
from the people in the neighborhood 
is very gratifying, and we think the 
name, together with the general archi- 


tecture and layout of the center, is 
one which will continue to attract 
customers. 


North Broadway Shops is a good ex- 
ample of what can be done with real 
estate as an investment, and how a 
broker can operate to serve his client 
in a professional and profitable manner. 


A Case History 


Some years ago, a local doctor bought 
a piece of property, about 450 feet 


square, directly across from the County 
Hospital. His intention was to build a 
clinic and this was accomplished later. 
However, he had remaining a property 
measuring 200 feet on the main traffic 
artery by 450 feet deep on a side street. 
He held this property for some years 
and had numerous offers from various 
people—oil companies and others—and 
yet, upon the advice of our firm and 
others, he kept it with the hope that 
he might eventually develop a shopping 
center there. 

The doctor had reached retirement 
age, and yet did not have the income 
he desired from his other investments. 
Because of the risk involved, it was felt 
that the doctor should not develop the 
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entire property himself. Therefore it 
was decided to sell a part of the prop- 
erty for a specific use complementary 
to the portion of a center which the 
doctor would build. 

There was a small 4,300 square foot 
supermarket up the street, doing a 
terrific business and obviously needing 
more area. The market owner, who 
occupied his own property, agreed to 
buy the east half of the doctor’s prop- 
erty and to relocate his supermarket 
on it. He also agreed to cooperate with 
a merchants association, to pay his 
share of parking lot maintenance, light- 
ing, and snow removal, and in every 
way to help promote the shopping 
center wher it was completed. 

With this sale, the doctor had enough 
money to finance a building on the 
remaining ground with the help of a 
small loan which he was able to make 
at a local bank. We, therefore pro- 
ceeded with leasing a store building 
of 12,000 square feet, which, added to 
the 10,000 square foot supermarket 
building, made a total of 22,000 square 
feet on a total ground area of 85,000 
square feet. This gave us a parking 
ratio of approximately three to one. 
This parking area, together with the 
other adjacent parking areas, was felt 
to be sufficient. A local architect was 
employed to plan an unusual building. 
We assisted him in the layout. 

It was determined that the available 
12,000 square feet of space should be 
divided into eight stores. Inasmuch as 
the site was only 200 feet wide, it was 
necessary that the building be only 
60 feet deep, allowing for a 10-foot 
sidewalk, with the remaining space to 
provide four rows of parking in front 
of the building. 


Tenants for Small Centers 


In a neighborhood center, it is our 
feeling that certain businesses are ab- 
solute necessities to the successful 
conduct of the center. We have used 
this same group of stores in several 
centers and find that they complement 
each other nicely and that they 
will prosper in a small center of this 
type. 

As stated, we built a supermarket at 
the end of the property away from 
the main traffic artery, so that people 
going to the supermarket would be 
passing other stores. This feature we 
consider very important. 

The next tenant was the druggist. He 
happened to be located near the old 
supermarket in a space of about 2,000 
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square feet, doing considerably more 
business than his space warranted. We 
made a deal with him for a little over 
3,000 square feet in the new center at 
a base rental of $2 per square foot 
against three and one-half per cent 
of gross sales, and placed him as the 
end unit next to the main street 
frontage. 

The other stores which we felt abso- 
lutely necessary to the center were 
a bakery, a cleaner, a creamery, a 
hardware store, a barber, and a beauty 
parlor. These, added to the drug store, 
used seven of our stores, leaving one 
remaining which could be offered for 
one of a number of uses. We have 
drawn a lease on a piece goods store 
for this space. 

Securing the cleaner was fairly easy. 
He is a local cleaner with three other 
outlets. He saw the advantage of being 
in the center and agreed to take a 
store of approximately 1,400 square 
feet. 

After considerable work, we were 
able to obtain a baker with an excel- 
lent reputation, who was baking almost 
entirely on a wholeslae basis for frater- 
nities and sororities in Boulder, but 
wanted to develop a retail business. 

We found a man working in another 
service business who had always wanted 
to run a hardware store, and we were 
able to work out a satisfactory deal 
with him. Due to the relatively large 


investment required in stocking and 
fixturing a hardware store and the 
financial problems often attendant 


thereto, this lease required more effort 
and more assistance to our prospective 
tenant than did the others. 

The creamery was rather difficult 
to obtain, yet we kept that particular 
unit vacant until we were able to get 
the kind of tenant we wanted. The 
barber and the beauty shop came along 
relatively easily after some of the other 
tenants had been signed up. 

Deciding just what stores are neces- 
sary to an operation and then proceed- 
ing with determination to obtain them 
is what we consider of first importance. 
We have found that any deviation from 
this principle has an adverse effect on 
the volume of business done in each 
of the stores. Our reasoning is simple. 
A supermarket, being the store most 
frequently visited by the housewife, is 
the first store to be obtained in almost 
any neighborhood center. Inasmuch 
as the customer comes to the super- 
market two or three times each week, 
it is important to expose her to other 
stores which provide for daily needs. 


Of course, the drug store is one of these 
and is second in importance of pulling 
power. We consider the bakery third 
in importance, and the other stores 
probably come next in the following 
order: creamery, hardware, barber, and 
beauty parlor. 

As an investment, this development 
has worked out well. The doctor origi- 
nally bought the ground for $8,500, 
and more than got his money out when 
he sold about half of it to the clinic. 
Then, he sold half of the remaining 
ground to the supermarket for $40,000; 
and, using this money together with 
money borrowed from the bank, he 
was able to build a 12,000 square foot 
building at a cost of about $120,000. 


Lease and Income Provisions 

Each store in this project is on a 
percentage lease. In addition to the 
rentals, the tenant pays his propor- 
tionate share of maintenance, which 
includes cleaning, lighting, and snow 
removal in the parking lot. He also 
agrees to join the merchants association 
and to participate in the general pro- 
motional costs for the center. 

Our leases provide for base rents 
which are just under $24,000 per year. 
In this case the expenses, including the 
management fee, will approximate 
twenty-five per cent of the base rent. 
The doctor’s net income will be near 
$18,000 per year on a cash outlay of 
some $120,000 plus a piece of ground 
worth about $50,000 or $60,000. In 
other words, if he has an investment 
in land and buildings of $180,000, the 
base rents will provide him a net in- 
come of approximately ten per cent. 

It is our experience in the operation 
of a number of shopping centers that 
percentage rents, in addition to base or 
minimum rents, have been paying the 
equivalent of thirty-five per cent of 
the base rent. As a matter of fact, the 
druggist found that his increase in 
business in this new location in the 
first month amounted to $93 per day. 
He paid a small overage rent for that 
month. If this particular center is as 
successful as others with which we have 
been connected, the doctor will have 
from percentage rent income an addi- 
tional $8,400, or approximately another 
four or five per cent on the value of 
land and buildings. 

Thus, we have established a neigh- 
borhood shopping center which will 
perform a badly needed service to its 
community, while establishing a sound 
investment and long-term income for 
its owner. 


January, 1961 
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IV. AN INNOVATION IN_DESIGN FOR SMALL SHOPPING CENTERS 


An innovation in design for a small 
shopping center is illustrated by the 
Market Center in Pasadena, Texas. 
This beautifully planned and _ con- 
structed center has been in operation 
less than a year. I am not the owner 
of the center; but when I saw it I 
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was so enthusiastic about it that now 
we are planning a similar one in one of 
our Houston Projects. Others feel as 
I do and agree that this center is 
outstanding. The architects, Doughtie 
& Porterfield, who designed this center, 
have been very cooperative in furnish- 


ing plans and cost information. From 
these, perhaps you will get some con- 
structive ideas for your own situation. 


Description 


The center is built in the middle of 
approximately seven acres of land. 
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Mall Shops 


The Market Center, Pasadena, Texas 





Photo: Courtesy, Carl Detering 


Tenant Types, 


The Market Center 


—~ Sq. Ft. 
4 1. Drug Store 7,040 
2. Beauty Shop 918 

3. Record Shop 918 
4.Camera & Photography 430 

5. Gift Shop 995 

6. Men's Shop 1,136 

7. Dress Shop 3,200 

8. Shoe Store 1,862 

9. Supermarket 25,630 

10. Maternity Shop 1,000 

11. Appliance Store 1,119 

12. Department Store 10,000 

13. Fabric Shop 1,119 

14. Jewelry Store 1,000 

15. Variety 4,800 

16. Drive-in Grocery 2,345 

17. Jewelry 800 

ee { ies ae 18. Barber Shop 800 
ee eee 19. Hardware Store 3,979 
20. Insurance 884 

21. Washateria 1,813 


Plot Plan 


The Market Center, Pasadena, Texas 
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Customer parking, which is on three 
sides, is well organized, with accepted 
driving arrangements to handle traffic 
smoothly from any direction. Driving 
lanes serve as walking lanes to elimi- 
nate crosswalks and squeezing through 
parked cars. The maximum distance 
from store entrance to store entrance 
is 200 feet—supermarket to drug store 
and variety store—compared to at least 
twice that distance for a strip center. 

In the Market Center there are fifteen 
tenants under one roof; the largest 
being the supermarket with 25,609 
square feet; the “department” store 
with 10,000 square feet; the drug store 
with 7,040 square feet; the variety 
store with 4,800 square feet; the dress 
shop with 3,200 square feet; and the 
shoe store with 1,800 square feet. The 
building size is 175 feet wide by 425 
feet long. The approximate overall 
building area is 75,000 square feet. 

The beauty shop, the record store, 
the camera store, the gift shop, the 
maternity store, the appliance store, the 
fabric store, and the jewelry store—all 
have a maximum of 1,000 square feet 
down to 430 square feet. 


The Architects’ Aim 


We are told that the neighborhood 
shopping center is generally designed 
to serve a trade area population from 
5,000 to 40,000. Its principal function 
is to provide convenience in shopping 
facilities. Normally, the principal ten- 
ant is a supermarket. The size of this 
type of development may vary from 
30,000 square feet to 100,000 square 
feet. We are also told that of the 
three types of center being built today, 
the neighborhood center can success- 
fully hold its own against almost any 
type of competition, and also that it 
is the most profitable. 

Realizing that the shopping center idea 
is maturing and realizing the great po- 
tential in the field of neighborhood cen- 
ters, the architects of the Market Center 
set out to evolve a plan that would 
demonstrate its economic soundness to 
the owner and would convince both 
prospective tenants and financial insti- 
tutions that the center would succeed. 


The Outcome 


The ultimate outcome was a mall- 
type building under one roof, with 
approximately 75,000 square feet of 
floor space, completely air-conditioned, 
and built at a cost of $8.50 per square 
foot. This figure includes all site work, 
paving, all lighting fixtures for tenants, 
all air-conditioning except the units for 
the supermarket, drug store, and the 
variety store; the duct work only was 
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furnished for these three tenants. This 
price also includes all interior parti- 
tions; store fronts; finished flooring, 
which is terrazo in the supermarket 
and malls, and vinyl] tile for the other 
tenants. Also, the $8.50 cost included 
the contractors’ profit and the archi- 
tects’ fee. No land cost is included in 
this figure. 

Just recently I discussed this center 
with the contractor and the architect, 
and they told me they could duplicate 
this same job with only minor changes 
for approximately $7.75 (1960 Texas 
prices). 


Advantages from the Enclosed Mall 


The low building cost can be attrib- 
uted partially to compactness and low 
ratio of exterior wall area to store 
area. By using very little exterior 
area, the total air-conditioning 
and operating costs were reduced. The 
store fronts were less expensive to 
install because they were _ interior 
rather than exterior. Additional sav- 
ings could be made in store fronts if 
they were made of materials other 
than glass and aluminum. 

Acceptance of this type of center by 
shoppers has been very good. It has 
been observed that customers tend to 
shop in a more leisurely way and to 
visit more stores when they are pro- 
tected from the weather. 

The Market Center has been planned 
from the inside out, starting at the 
point of sale. It was only after the 
interior sales space and service areas 
and their equipment had been planned 
and organized that a logical back- 
ground existed for the design of the 
center’s exterior. The designers of the 
Market Center created a new shopping 
environment for -oth small shops and 
large stores. 

There are new and different limita- 
tions in designing overall harmony for 
an exterior and interior within bounds 
set by common roof heights, arcade 
formulas, sign and color regulations. 
When you have customers walking 
down a mall with stores on both sides, 
you have twice the opportunity to 
intrigue them with what you have in 
the stores than when they have to walk 
double the distance along a single 
frontage store arrangement. 

The customer likes to know that once 
he gets to the shopping center he can 
park reasonably close to the stores 
and, most important, can enjoy shop- 
ping. When customers are provided the 
proper environment, they stay longer 
and return more often. This mall type 
plan provides for a relaxed atmosphere. 


glass 


With this plan, the mall could be 
made slightly wider than in the Market 
Center to provide space in the middle 
for small “kiosk” shops or space for 
free-standing display cases; or these 
stall spaces could be rented to various 
firms—such as an auto insurance 
agency—or for toy display during the 
holiday season. All this would enliven 
the mall and add revenue. When va- 
cancies occur, the space could be used 
by the merchants association for pro- 
motion of the center. 

The mall-type plan gives the building 
greater opportunities for architectural 
attractiveness and provides better sign 
control for tenants’ signs. Disturbing 
paper signs and stickers on show win- 
dows are eliminated. 

I am intrigued with the mall-type 
plan for the neighborhood center and 
predict that in the not too distant 
future the enclosed air-conditioned 
mall will become more and more impor- 
tant and will be one of the require- 
ments for small centers. 


Membership in ULI is open to 
firms, corporations, associations 
public agencies and individuals 
interested in urban real property 
and its problems. There are two 
types of membership—SUSTAIN- 
ING and REGULAR. 


SUSTAINING membership gives 
you the privilege of attending all 
Plan Analysis Sessions of the 
Community Builders’ and Indus- 
trial Councils and _ submitting 
projects for review and analysis 
by the Executive Groups. You 
may also consult and correspond 
with the technical staff of the 
Institute on specific problems. 


SUSTAINING membership dues 
are $100 a year and entitle you 
to our monthly publication Urban 
Land, and all Technical Bulletins 
on special subjects issued during 


the term of membership. In 
addition, you receive a compli- 
mentary copy of the Community 
Builders Handbook and special 
informational reports, as issued. 


REGULAR membership dues 
are $25 a year and entitle you to 
Urban Land, and all Technical 
Bulletins issued during the term 
of membership. The new edition 
of the Community Builders Hand- 
book is now available at the 
members special rate of $10.00. 


January, 1961 








